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This research is the first stage of a continuing study of how the practi- 
tioner-client relationship influences the practice of public relations. W. 
Robert Ingram recognized the need for such research when he wrote ofl the "enor- 
mous dichotomy that exists between the way the public relations practitioner 
views his or her function and the way top management perceives the/funcufclort. 1 ' 
^ He concluded that, "Some basic research into the real nature of thi* dichotomy 
is needed." 1 . 

. In this study, we test how 'five public relations roles affect client 
- satisfaction with tlieir practitioners. We desi^nt^ the five role models to 
represent various vays practitioners behave when carrying out public relations 
responsibilities. While each role model represents a distinct behavioral 
patterrt, we do not suggest that a practitioner operates in x>nly one of these 
} roles* More likely, a practitioner adopts yarying^degrees of all five rt^es. 



We dt) assume, however, that a practitioner develops a dominant pattern of job- * 
related behaviour through individual preferences and training, and in response 1 
to the expectation of and constraints imposed by clients and employers- 




Webcast the praotitioner roles into the more general consultant-cl ient- 
problem paradigm in which the practitioner-client relationship involves various 
forms of consulting services to help clients or employers solve public relations 
problems, ' % , m 

' ' • v r 

- * . We tested how clients wcful devaluate each role and how satisfied they 

V 

would be with the c<ftisultant-cl ienfc Relationship,* Our test consisted of ex- 

1 

periritent£Lly administered role model treatments with 20 client groups. 

L 

i * ■ 

This, is exploratory research in that we conceptualized <the role modfels 
rather than determining them through empirical* analysis of practitioners' be- 

havior. tt is 'also exploratory in that the experiment took place as part of 

\ 

* ' \, - - n * * 



a university public relations class project) rather than id an actual field- 
setting, * ./> , * t \ 

Public Relations Role Models 4 

In this study, we define the concept "rcfle modfel 1 * as the patterned be-, 

havior of a public relations practitioner- The behavioral pattern represents 

the role occupant's strategy for dealing with 'recurring types . of , situations f t „ 

* 

based , in part on the- role occupant's recognition of others 1 expectations . We 

attempted to limit our conceptualizations of .public relations consulting role 

m 

models only to institutionalized occupational behayior • We did not include 
all the Aspects of practitioner-client relationships contingent upon personality 
organizational setting, situational urgency, history, fete . In our search of 
the literature we found few empirical studied, but numerous cade studj.es and' ^ 

reports by participant-observers \?n various consulting role models in the' 

\ ' - ■ 

* .. * 

settings of engineering, psychiatry, education, and T-group training* 

/ * 
The literature from each of these fie"s details similar behavioral pa.t- 

terns and consequences for a* relatively small set of consulting role models. 

The most comprrehens ive analysis of consulting role mode^ case studies was done & 

by Blake and Mouton, and reported in their 1976 book, Consultation . 2 This book 

is an important step toward understanding the nature of consultant-client rela- 

tionships and the impact of various consultant role models. Hpwever , as'is 

the case with most other^repprts on the topic,^it does not provide empirical 

-evidence to support the conventional wisdom it contains. ' ' 

The consulting literature provided us five yoXe models that we concept- 

ualized in a public relations context; expert prescriber, technical services R 

provider, communication process facilitator* problem-solving/task' facilitator', 

and acceptarft-legitimizer . Following are our explications of these role models 

I > v 

and descriptions of*how we operationalized each role for this experiment. : 



Expert prescribes CutljLp ant^Center expressed th£ essence of the expert ,! 
brescriUer role model. when they said the practitioner "becomes the best inform- 



1 ' 3 

d person in the organization/' the person with all the answers i Hewsom and 



\ 

\- - ■ ' ■ . 

$cott summarized the bejiavior of a practitioner operating in the expert role: 

j The counselor studies and researches a situation, interviews, 

h outlines recommendations , and offers these ip formal presentatfQn 



format. ^ 

+ 

The similarity of this role behavior to ttiat. of a physician diagnosing 



tj/at. 



.patient's medical problem v and presecribing a treatment^ prompted some writers 



4' 



callthis approach to consulting , the ^doctor-patient" role model. ^ . In this 



consu ltant-client ^relationship t the client "patient" more or less passively * 

receives of tjie "doctor's" expert services . " tt 

Steele pointed out t^t the expert role model is "seductive" for both 

the consultant and the client;^ ■ 

It can be quite personally gratifying tov^ave others see nte as 
Someone who really 'knows 1 what is going on or what should be done in 
a given situation* ...Another factor pushes him toward the stance of 
expert: the client's wish to see himself safely rV the 'hands of an 
expert who "is wise and able so that anxiety over present or future 
difficulties can be reduced. ^ ^ r 

He adds, however, that one-of the costs p£ such a consultant-client relation- 

ship is client dependency." " , 

Likewise > Argyris concluded that when the consultant develops the "prog- 

nosis" with little or no participation from the client,' % f 

•..then one can predict that the (client) will tend to develop 
a dependency relationship with the consultants. The (client) will 
tend to f h eel that the program is not his but the consultants 1 , to 
the extent that he accepts what they tell him they think he ought 
\ to. do. ^ „ 

He | added that clients readily accept the "Reciprocal role of being dependent 

upon the .consultant" and tend to rate such consultants highly.** Both Argyris 

t 

\ and Steele conclude, however, that the success of projects developed under- 

this role model tend to be inadequate and short-lived. The clients 1 * relevant 

■ . * 

knowledge about their own situations is not incl jded in the problem-solving 

4 

^ ■ 1 




9 > * ■ 

prPcess . t . ^ 4 * * • 

In an earlier study of business executives* relationships with consultants, 
Tilles found that the doc tor-patient^^ibde 1 was most prevalent, but in th^long 
run led to the greatest dissatisfaction among clients.*^ 

In this study, we operationalized* the expert presenter role »ode 1- as one 
in which the consultant oper£tfes as an* authority on both the public 'relations t 
problem and the solution that should be implemented. Our consultants in this 
role model ^assumed major responsibility for researching aH4 defining the prob/™ 
. lem s ituation, and for designing. the public relations progratn. Client groups 

- r ' - * ' v 

working with these consultants became -the recipients of, the consultants' ex- 
pert counsel' in diagnosing problems and prescribing solutions. 

Technical .services provider . This consultant role model best describes 
a consultant-client relationship in which the consultant provides specialized 

^ services the client deems necessary. This- role is often assumed b^ the public 
relations practitioners hired^for their communication skills and mass media , 

* experience. A reading of the public relations want ads and job descriptions 
quickly confirms that most practitioner^ are .hired. the basis of their journa- 

4 * 1 

listic skills--writing and dealing with the press, Other specialized services 
"purchased" by clients in this role include graphics; photography* publication 
and broadcast prduction, public opinion research /spec ial events planning, 
fund raising, and exhibit planning and production—to name but a few from the 
long-list of public relations "skills 11 sought by clients, 

Kurpius* and. Brubaker call this role model the "provision model."** After 
recognizing a problem calling for .skills not available % from within, the client 
"acquires" a consultant to provide the needed services, The consultant operates 
in wayL consistent with the client's expectations and prescriptions, but the 
client assumes little or no ownership of the program once the., referral is made. 



One of the major variables affecting success under this consultant-client 
relationship is the adequacy of the client T s problem def init ion * and selected . 
solution. Tilles also 'cone luded that under this, "purchase-sale" consultant-* 

client relationship the client "can go about (his business and wait fpr deli- 

12 ' * 

very/' * After diagnosing the problenv and deciding upon a solution, the client 

th.en becomes Etfe, recipient and Critical evaluator of the consultant^ services* 

Schein reported that managers frequently voice dissatisfaction with the* 

quality of* services they receive from consultants operating under this role 

mod$l. . He explained this dissatisfaction by pointing' out that success depends 

"upon the adequacy t)f the cl^ent^ problem diagnosis and needs assessment, the 

' • . ' ( 

extent to #hich the client is able to communicate these conclusions to the con- 

sultant, the consultant's capabilities for providing services with the desired 

' i ' 

impact, and the extent to whrLch 'the consultants intervention and activities 

produce unanticipated consequences." 

One of the primary reasons for hiring the "seller-of-technic; 

consultant in tJye engineering field becomes a major pitfall when^this role model 

is applied to the public relations practitioner-cli-ent relationship: 

One of the Roundest reasons for the engagement of consulting 
engiaeers^ts to^avoid distracting the client from his normal functions 
and operations'. ^ - a 

The "compartmehtalization" of the public relations function and the resultant 

isolation of public relations practitioners from th^e mainline of their client 

organization^ operations may in part be explained by the consultant-client 

latjLonship that develops* Under the technical serv^es provider role models 

The experimental 1 version of this consultant role nfodel closely parallels 

. ■' , ■ -■' * • :. • . 

what we observe in th6 Actual practice of public relations* Our consultants 
gathered material for* their clients, helped write reports, edited clients 1 
writing, and helped package the final reports in attractive presentation , formats 
The clients themselves defined the problem" and selected the solution t while the 



calT^ervi^s". 



consultant provided supportive information-retrieval services aftd applied thei 

communication skills to presenting the clients message. At each step in the 

■ " ■ ' r 

v ■< i 

problein-solving* process , the consultants ^handled the technical aspects of pro* 

ducing the f inishedjpitoduct while the cHents analyzed the available inforroa- 
. . - " f ' ft J ' * ** 

tion and 'made the problem content decisions. 



CommunicatioTi process facilitator . This consultant role model describes 

\ a ■ » * 

those aspects of public relations work in which the practitioner operates as 

a "go-between 1 * or information mediator. The primary function is to facilitate 

the exchange of information so the parties involved have adequate information 

for pealing with each other and for making decisions of mutual interest. 



lewspm and Scott called this role the "interpreter and communication 



> 

link*"^ This role, widely 'accepted in professional public relations circles, 
involves maintaining a continuous two-way flow of information. The first item 
in an example s.tatement of a public relations department's responsibilities 
emphasizes thi^role: M To serve as the central source of information about us 
and as the official channel of conjmunCation between us and the public. 1 ' 

The consultant in this rble inmost concerned with maintaining full parti 

\ * 
cipation of those involved and the quality of information exchange; By promot 

* ' - * 

ing two-way communication, the consultant assumes that those involved make bet 
ter decisions of mutual interest. Cbmmuniaation constraints \>ecome the major 
conc/erns of\ the communication facilitator. 

Walton outlined the strategies employed by such third party consultants 



when they intervene to facflitate^the dialogue; process: 
1. ^efereeing the intiractibn process, 

2* Initiating the agenda and suggesting the foci of 1 discussion, 

3, Summarizing and restating the issues and the principals' vieys, 

4. Eliciting reactions and feedback, * , * " . 

5/ Focusing attention on diagnosing conflict problems, ■ 
f 6. Prescribing discussion methods , and h 

*7. (Diagnosing conditions, causing poor dialogue. ' * 



b 



f 

? 1 

, I t * > 

Kurplufc and Brub'aker offer ^a similar description of the approach In their 

18 

"mediation mode 1 ' o£ consultation. - / 

0 

'With the exception o£ Walton's second intervention t strategy--initiating 
the agencja--our consultants in this experimental treatment role model adherred 
to*-a ^similar set o£ helping behaviors when working with 'their client groups* 

Problem* solving/task facilitator ■ This consultant role defines a collab" 
orative*"~relationship in which the consultant helps the client apply a systema- 
tic problem-solving process. As Schein described h£s "process consultant" 

/ ) , 

role, the conkultatiott process begins with the consultant's first question 
an.d continues "throdfnout the remaining Joint efforts of diagnosis , planning ^ 



and implementation 



19 



( 



Only through direct involvement, in each step of .the problem-solving pro-' 

cess can the client hope to understand and participate fully in theiprogram 

implemented. Only by involving the client in each step can the consMtant 

-expect the prefect to remain relevant to client needs and acceptable in tbe 

client system* Baker and Schaffer emphasized these same principles in making 

staff consulting with .line management more effective: 

Once line managemenfhae approved a project, .it is very 
tempting for competent staff copsultants to roll up their sleeves 
and get moving on their own* After all,, they feel they know just > 
What is needed to gather the ri^ht data> organize and analyze -them, 
and perform the various technical chores. Line management is often 
too cooperative-*»and happy, to duck'put o£ involvement once the project 
is launched. Thus as the work moves forward the staff people become 
^miliar with pertinent infoi^nation* They develop perspectives on 
why things must be done in certain ways, and they become increasingly 
committed to certain outcomes. 

♦ ..It is little wonder that, not having shared in the evolution- 
ary thinking process that led'to the conclusions, operating managers 
are frequently unenthusiastic al?put the results, divide* among them-^ 
selves on "key decisions, and unable to develop the commitment for suc- 
cess* * * i 

Everytime we err on this principle, we discover that short cuts 
which sacrifice direct involvement by line management are, in the long; 
^ run , *time-consuming and costly. 20 



/ 
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ion,' 



Scheln's defintion'pf process consultation, " + ..a set of activities on 
the part of ttie consultant which help the client to perceiv^, understand- and 
act ifpon process event which ocfcur in the client's environment,' 1 is strikingly 

* r 

similar to what Newsom and Scott call for in their "problem solver" role of 

21 - 1 

the public relations practitioner. 

^ ...To help clients conduct their business in a way that is ^ 
responsive, to the new demands made by concerned-acien cists , environ/ * 
mentalists, cdnsumerists , minority leaders, underprivileged se^gmeri^i 
of the community, and the young generation. ^ 

The assumptions underlying this role model are; 

1- Clients often need help in diagnosing their problems, aftd in identify- 
ing what to change and how tp-change it. t 

2. Consultants typically cannot know as much about the problem^situation 
aqfl change possiblilit ies as does the client. 

3**Clien£s retain decision-making power. 

Clients become more effective managers as they develop their problem- 
solving skills. • ^ > ' 

5- The long-run objective of consulting is to increase the client system's 
problem*solvlng and problem-ravoiding^abilities , not to solve a^particular prob- 
lem. - . 

As Argy^is concluded, |be consultant yntreraed with i hanging li p w cm uisdu - , 

ization deals with problems' aftd with decreasing the dependence on "outside" 

specialized aid r ^ 

* * .must give attention to the process- by which the new plans 
are-deveioyeJ , introdtfcBd7~~cmd jnstiw jparfi of the organisation. He will , 
tend to invite a much greater degree of participation on Jjie part of, 
the clients in all phases of the program. ^ x 

From his review of innovation and knowledge utilization literature, 

Havelock developed a similar conception of the^ consultant T s Vole; 

In its purest form the consultant r©le, is not nfecessarlly)* knowledge 
linking role at all. The consultant is , rather, a facilitator, .helper , 
objective observer, and specialist in how to diagnose needs, how to , ~ 



/ 0 



identify resources, and how tp retrieve from expert sources .*. -The 
underlying rationale for consultation is^that only the client, him- 
self")(the user), can determine what is really useful for him , 24 r 

' In public .relations titans, Cutlip^and Center outlined' the staff support 

function as assisting Tl line officers on their problems and to help them arrive 

at their solutions .'^5 - : ' 1 

In our experiment , the problem solving/task facilitator consul tants-'helped 

clients follow the step-by-step program planning process outlined in class 

lectures andkcourse readings* They intervened by asking questions designed to 

remind the clients where they were in the problem-solving process and by help- 



ing them proceed in a logical, step-by-step fashion. Problem content responsi- 
bility was left with the clients, while the consultants concerned themselves 
with guiding the client through a rational problem-solving process. 



Acc^ptant-legitimizer * ^This non-directive, supportive role originated in 
psychological counseling ,^6 became the major approach to organizational, develop- 
ment consulting, 27 and was included by Blake and Mouton as one of the five* basic 
consulting interventions. They defined y this approach as an attempt to help 
clients "through sympathetic listening and empathetic support, '^^ 

Tilles^reported that this'consult ing role model is employed in business 



*9-a means of legitimizing client decisions. The client, in effect, uses the 



consultant as spokesperson pr to h#ve his Ara ideas presented by an outsider who 

will evoke a different reaction from the group members ... < ' 

A less active version of this role model was described by Walton in one - 

of three case stuBies he reported on^ the tole of a ttfird party consultant in * 
* 

conflict situations: * 

He listened to each of the disputants discuss his views and 
- feelings, and sharpened what,he understood to be an issue.... An 
, effort was made to state these issues in ways which made each per- 
' son's position understandable, legitimate, and acceptable* t 

...Essentially, he let the parties run on their own.-.. Thus, 
he believed that the two parties had an opportunity to reveal or d£vel'4p 



ii 

7 



10 



their own Interaction eqiiifiErium. 30 ' > , 
• ' • ' - * - 4 • / - - 

Walton concluded that the consultant made ajnajor contribution through his 

mere presence'as a listener and legiiimizer of the problem resolution process*-** 

Blake and* Mouton summarized what the acceptant-legitimizer does: 

v 

An acceptant consultant helps the client to think through his or 
her situation in a. manner that relieved the blocking aspects and ensures 
that the client retains a sense of personal 'ownership 1 in resolving • 

problems Again, this k£nd of intervention avoids' a partisan 

orientation and provides the cltent a sense of support b^ implying tfiat # 
any action is acceptable regardless of its content* 32 

While this role is the least' active o h f our experimental role models, we 

have included it because public relations practitioners are often subordinated { 

to this position in highly structured organizations. Our consultants accepted 

their clients 1 diagnoses and. prescriptions^ and provided suppo'rtive feedback 

designed to increase confidence in the final product. 

% \ ' ■ ' 1 

The OStfcoylting literature suggests that these. different role> played by 

i-^ consultants have olf ferential effects on client views of: 
. 

1. the* efficacy of the client T s problem-solving procedure,. 

' t 

2. £he adequacy of the end product, or t3sk accomplishment t 

3. their consultant's expertise and helpfulness t h 

* 

4. who "owns/' or who is responsible' for t the end product (solution), 

and * * ^ e * 

* J ' * 

; 5. their dependency upon consultant help and intervention in similar , 
*** * ^ • ' 

problem situations. % v 

The objective of th^s research was to determine empirically if the five 
consulting roles had differential effects on these dimensions of the consuLtant- 
* client Relationship in a public relations con£ext. Based on our findings, we 

v ' 1 ** 

hoped to >e able to offer hypotheses for future research on ^public relations 
practitioners 1 relationships with employers and clients. ^ ' 



1Z 



Methods f V 

The research was conducted as*p£rt of the first author's Public relations 

class fn which one section of the course dealt with the practitioner's role 

and tb^ consultfng process. At the beginning of the course, students were told 

that they would be invblved fn a £lass exercise d^sipned to give them experience 

t 

in public relations program planning an<^ increased understanding of the n?les 
played by practitioners. - ' , 

\ After the midsemester exam the junior and senior undergraduates formed teams 
of th^ee to five members to work on an out/y>f -class case study concurrent with 
the lectures On the public relations plar/nlnq process. Twenty of the 21 teams 

requested ccnsu 1 1 i ng jhe I p when offered e /graduate student pub 1 1 c rel at ions 

I 

consu 1 tanf , 

fjor the i r^corTStil t 



I n preparat ion 



irfg \as~5+9«ffients fn the *case study project, 



thfe 11 .graduate students In the cou'rs r had spent six weeks 'Studying and 
rehearsing t^e.five ponsufrfng role models; Ten of the graduate students were * 
each assigned/ two different roles to play, giving us a total of 20 consulting 
assignments, with £our different consultants ' T in each of the five, role^nftdet 

treatment conditions. The consultants were instructed to be as helpful as 

. / ' ' v 1 . . ' 

possible within the limits of their respective role assignnents. They also 
* * . j * 

were specif ical ty f instructed to avoid any behavior tha^t might interfere w i t ^ - 
the 'group's progress or bring about a negative reaction En their consultant"* 
client relationship. Their assignment was to provide assistance , as defined ^ 
by each of t Fie f ! vel roie T mocfe 1 trt^tments. 

"S'n^c t Ti t; students selected their ov*n team members, we wier^ not a^le to 
randomly ^ssj^n i nrl % y Iduf 1 ! s to the e>tp?r i henta I conHltlon^.. Instead, we employed 
a quasi -_'xpef*imntaf design in which . intact groups were randomly assigned to * 
consu 1 1< nt-ti , giving us £n after-onyy fj^s\<^n ^ith four groups randcmK ^ssi^ned 
to cQ<r* j^f \\r r \> * rol** \r'e I coM H ie "is . 1 



Before the groups began the case study project and met with their corfcultarjts 

we administered a questionnaire to determine the equivalency of the treatment 

V 

grpups in terms of demographics, school majors^ expectations of the case study 
project* and expectationsof consultants^ Analysis of variance on each of the 
26 questionnaire ftems ehowed that there were significant differences among^the 
groups on bnly two of the items. A posteriori analysis of covariance between . 
these two* variables £ftd the post-treatment dependent variables showed no signi- 
ficant differences accounted f#t by the pre^t reatment fion-equival*nce. 

The 20 case study teams met an average of 7*5 tiroes*over a five-week period, 
devoting an average of 17.6 hours to out-of-class group meetings. The consultants 
attended an average of meetings with each group, giving. us an average of 10/ 
hours of consultant-client contact, * 
* ■ To prdvide a validity check on the experimental manipulations, the eleventh 

graduate student was kept naive to the ^cole assignments made , to the*other graduate 

/* 

students. This "blind" attended atHeast one meeting of dach of the- 20 groups to 

** * 

observe the consultants, identifying one nat operating in the assigned role. 

v - - 

Discussions with the students in that; group and the consultant confirmed the /~ 
bl i nd ' ^Observation. The consultant had abandoned the assigned rofe in an ^ 
attempt/to help the grjulp progress in the case study. While this "free l^nce H 



response to their need was admirable in one respect* it had two negative 
consequences; first it confounded the |reatment for one of the four groups in- 
that role condition; and secondly, 'it prompted the group to ask that the 
consultant be removed after concluding that this consultant was not being' 
helpful. .The observations from this team were not included in our t analyses 
of data- * <n ■ \ 

The measures on the dependent variables took the form of summated ratings 

1 . . 



r 



'•V ' 

on 7-potnt tlkeft-type scales In a questionnaire administered the day the teams 

turned tn their final case study reports. Seventy-two student "clients" 

completed the questionnaire: 16 in the expert prescribed role condition, 16 in 

♦ * 

the technical services provider condition, 17 in the communication facilitator 4 
cond ( t ton7\ 10 tnfthe problem-solving task factHtator condition, and 13 in the 
acceptant legitimizer condition* j 



Fi ndl nQs . * * . ^ 

Ho* differences among the five role /node! conditions were found for two 
dependent variables: ownership and , dependency. 

The ownership finding was not surprising because the post-treatment 
observation were; made before the students received grades on their case study 
reports. Apparently, alt students jwere pleased with their work on the case 
study, claimed high ownership in the final rtport> and expected (and received) 
high grades c>n\their work. It wou! ave been interesting, byt ethically 

* * \ 

unacceptable, to systematically vary the grades within treatment conditions, 
tov-see if ownership varied with level of grade on the final report?. 

Likewise, the finding of no differences on dependency was not unexpected 

fn this experiment because of the clearly temporary nature o f the consultant- 

— ^ ---- * 



client relationship, . . 

Analysis of variance of the means on the other three dependent variables 

(process efficacy, consultant expertise, and task accomplishment) yielded 

\ ^ r * 

hi ghJ^y ^significant differences among, the treatment roles* (-See Table 1) % 

5<;heff4's comparisons of all possible pairings of treatments on task accomplishment 

indicated that the prob tern-sol ving/task facilitator consultants were rated # 

significantly higher (pC05) than both the communication process facilitators 

and ,the atceptant Tegi t i toi zers . In addition, jexpert prescriber consultants 

. A- * 

were rated signif icantly^higher than the acceptant I eg 1 1 i mtzers . The power of 



this, test Is limited, however by^ the smalt samples in each of the treatment 
conditions. That limitation, plus" the inherent ly -conservat I ve nature of the 
Schefftf test, preclude us from suggest Ingd i fferences among other pairings. 



Table- 1 . ■ Megn Ratings on Dependent Variables by Role 



J 1 



* 4 - 



3 - 



2 - 




Task Accomplishment^, 001) 
Proceis Efficacy (p*. 001) - 
J Consultant Expertise (p=-G2) 





Problem- Technical 
Solving/Task Services 
Facilitator Provider 



Expert Communication Acceptant- 
^Prescriber* .Process ( Legitimizer 

i 

Facilitator 



% ^fhe Scheff£ procedure on the process efficacy variable indicated that the 
acceptant legitimizer role differed significantly from the expert greyer i ber , „ 
technical services provider and probl em-sot vi ng/task fad 1 f tator roles. J 

~N * 

No significant differences were found among the clients' perceptions of consultant 
expertise, when the Scheff* test was used to explore the "significant difference' 
indicated by the analysis of variance. - % * 

'Even though many of the role comparisons were not s 1 gn if 1 cant ly , di f f erent 
under the Scheffe' procedure, we found Mghty s Ignt f (cah^ di f ferences among the- 
roles on the Individual items-on the questionnaire (see Append lx A). We also 
found a somewhat consistent pattern in -the ordering of the roles, Indicating 



/ * 'J * 

that our-abflfty to discern £tat i st ica f ly sign! f leant. d \ f ferences may be due 

to our 1 iml teji-sampt^size$> 

TM^mt"Var-xrdeHng-of^ttie-roUs on each of the itemS and on the three 



conceptual dependent variables also suggested that our conceptual dependent, 
variables were not* empirically different. A factor analysis of the responsejs 
to the items on the questionnaire indicated that the M items used for the three 
dependent variables all loaded on one factor,. The factor ratings ranged from 
.69 to .94 (,69, .75> ' 80V .'Bl, ^|6, .88 t ,88, .&9^93j>nd .W)* This factor 
accotrffTed for 57 percent {r ) of the total variance" among, the rotes. 

We then\ised the 12 items to form a single, index for this factor:, which 
appears to represent M $at i^factTon with consultant, 11 Analysis of variance 
yielded a highly significant difference among the role treatment conditions 
(p * .001). The reliability of the A2*\ tem*i ndex is ,*>7 {Cronbach coefficient 
alpha estimate) . 

Scheff£ comparisons of roles'on this factor indicated that the acceptant v 
legttlmizer role differed significantly from the expert prescribe^ technical . 
services provider>and problem^so^vtng/task facilitator roles. Mann^Whttney 
IKTeSts of all pairings of roles yielded stat i St i cat 1 y.s igni f-i cant'd i f ferences 
(p .05) fO£ all but one pa I rlng--expert provider and technical provider. This 
less conservative non-parametric test ordered the robes' on the satisfaction 



wVth consultant factor as shown In Table 2 

■ i 



TobU 2, Satisfaction with Consultant Rotings 

* ■ * -Mean p 
* • . , , — — 

Problem-Solvlng/Tosk Facititotor 5.37 ^ 

* \.0t 
Expert Prescriber 4.58 <: 

TechnicarServices Provider 4.56 

Communicotior^ Process Focilitotor 3.59 

Acceptant-LepiHmizer ' 2.69 ^ 

*Monn-Whitney U-Test 



Thtis our findings Indicate that *t/ie problem-sol v ing/task^ faci 1 1 ta-tor ^rs 
rote mo^el was rated highest by clients. The expert presdriber and technical-*^ j 
services provider roles were not rated differently, but both were rated higher * 
than the communication process facilitator role. The consultants operating 
in the acceptant ~1egi tlmizer role received the 4 lowest ratings' T ^\ ' * » 

Summary and Conclusions " * 

One *of the mosit revealing aspetts of our findings was the high rating of { * 
the problem-solving/task facilitator consultants. Our clients gave the * 
consultants In this role model the highest ratings on process effTcacy, fc 
consultant expertise and task accomplishment. To the extent that these findings 
generalize to pract i \ ioner*d i ent/emp loyer relationships, one^would predict thjat 

pract i t i oners operat i ng primar i 1y j n * th ts role wou \4 be rated higher t!han i^o\e 

i 

yi t(>e more typical /technical services prov4der and expert prescriber roles.. | 

v ■ \ • 1 ! 

Entry-level public relation^ posi t Ions most often cast tfy occupant it/ th£ 
technical services provider rtffe, while sea*onfed> pract i t loner^ of ten -aspl re H to 

the expert prescriber role. In bur study, bowevejv both roles received the same 

* 1 < * "i 

ratings on t^he "satisfaction wi^th ^consul tan t M measures. Educational programs 

appear to prepare pVacti t ioner£ for both roles, recognizing the sequential 

nature of professional rfole development 

Our consultants operating in the communfcat ioR^proceSS facilitator role-- 

information brokers and mediators — were rated lower 

mentioned above^. While these consultants were rated significantly higher than 

the "do-nothing" acceptant-legit imizers, we £ee little comfort In the ratings 

since we cannot imagine a practitioner staying employed for long operating primarily 

as a sympathetic listener and empathet Ic suppor ter . 

* x _ t 

Our statements about the roles and their relative ratings by clients should * 

be recast as questions for empirical testing in the actual practice bf public 

relations. Since these roles would not be found in the "pure 11 form we conceived 

for this experiment, however, one w^ld have to^begin by determining the extent 




IB' , 
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to which practitioners play each of the roles when dealing with their clients/ 
employers and while carrying out their public relations functions. The 
first author is currently directing such a study, A subsequent study will 
attempt to discern the relationships between these pract i t toner role behaviors 
. ,and client expectations and evaluations* , Yet other studies are planned to. 
determine the Individual and situational determinants of practitioner rote 

• - ■ • ■ U 

behavior* 

^ Our findings In this preliminary study lead us to recommendygreater 
emphasis on martagement by objectives* problem-solving process and related 
consulting skills in public relations education* This f*s not' to suggest that* 

training in journalistic and conmunication Skills is any less important to the 

* 

^/preparation of practitioners. Rather, the high ratings given our problem* 
Solving task facilitator consultants indicate tharuct tents viewed this role 
behavior as more helpful than the 'others. Clients also rated these consul tants 
higher on the expertise dimension, ,thus attributing higher Status to these 

V ■ 



consul tants. 



i 



/ 



V 



c 



^ppehdix A 



AN OVA TESt OF MEANS BY CONSULTANT ROLE r 

Role Models** 



1 2 3 4' 5 F 

(n«l£Mn-16) (n*10) (n-17) (n-13) 



( 



Sch*f fa' 



I* Our group, accomplished more because we had l 
\' a^publLc relations consultant .\ . 4.44** 4*.44 3.47 5.60 .1.85 6.54 .001 (5, 3) (3,1 ,2,4) 

2, Qir consultant probably helped us receive a 
better-grade on the project £hati if we had 
worked alone * 



4.12 3.92 2.76' 6.00 2. 




.53 \001 (5 1 3 ) 2)(3,2 1 1)(2>1>4) 



3. I*, would give our consultant a htfefiErade for 
t the work^accomplish'ed by our group,- 

4* Our consultant made sure that the group ran 
Smoothly, thus avoiding Interpersonal con-' 
filets V • ' 

5. Our consultant h ad Ehe necfessary public re-*' 
lations ( e»perti9eto assist us on this r 
project ^..w*./. * m 

6. <5ur -consultant bad a thorough understanding 
of the divestiture issue 

7* Our consultant promoted open communication 
aoioflg the group members; ; 

8. Our consultant helped clarify and summarize 
the group's discussion? . v . 

9. Itj was a good idea to have a consultant as- 
sist us on this project}^..*..* .. 

10. Our consultanr t helped the, group work in an 
organized, step-b??step fashion 



4*.31. 4.44 3.18^ 5.30 2.31 5.75 ,.001 (5,3,1,"2} (l,*i,4) 



3.31 3. 38 3.41 4.30 1.77 3.66 .009 (5,1,2,3) (1,2,3?*) 



4.06 4.75 ^,41 5.20 3.15 2.99, .025 (5,3/i 1<2,4)< c 

5.00 4.88. > t 76 5.50 3.62 2.7i; .037 (5,3,2,l,4j* 

5.00 4.62 5.00 5.60 3.46 - 2.14 ns '(5,2,1,3,4) ^ 

5 t 19 4.81 3.59 5.4t) „ 2.54^5.42 .001 (5,3) (3, 2 ,1,4) 

5.75 5.44 4.18 6.10 3^46 5.51 .001 (5,3, 2) (3 ,2, 1,4) 

£.56 4.25 3A7 t Ah^O 2.54 . 4.27 ^004 * (5,3,2j£3,2,l,4) 



11, Our consultant helped our group work effi- 
ciently, enabling us to complete the reports 1 » - -~ 
* on time 3.94 4.38 , 2.BB 3.80 *1.92 4.87 .002 (5, 3,4) (3 ,4 ,1 ,2) 

12* What grade would you give your consultant*** 5.12 5.44 4.53 6*10 3 ; 92 ^2.77 .034 (5,3,1,2,4) 

FACTOR (Composite index usin§ all 12 items 4.58 4.56 3.59, 5.57 2.69 5.86 .001 (5,3) (3,2 ,1,4) 
.* 1-EXPERT PRESCRIBED, 2 TECHNICAL SERVICES PROVIDER, 3<0MMUNlCATIOT t .4*PR0Bl^-S0^IHG/TAS!t FACILXTATOk, . 

S^ACCEPTAHT-LEGITIMIZEI?. - * c 
** Mean values « 

*** A*7, AB*6, B-5, BC-4, C-3, D-2, F-l 

• ' - 20 \ ' .. 
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